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Art. I. — Studies on Homer and the Homeric Age. By the 
Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, D. C. L., M. P. for the Uni- 
versity of Oxford. 3 vols. Oxford : University Press. 1858. 

These volumes, which carry us back among the heroes and 
gods of an age that can never be forgotten, and which serve to 
guide us in the study of the two greatest productions of the 
human mind, possess an interest and attraction quite unusual 
in critical treatises on the Greek classics. The author appears 
not only as a careful student, but also as an ardent ad- 
mirer of the works he has undertaken to elucidate, and has 
infused a life and vigor into the discussions of those topics, 
which, having usually fallen into the hands of mere scholars, 
are by general readers considered as little better than the offal 
of literature, and left for these greedy vultures to prey upon 
undisturbed. That such a work as Mr. Gladstone has here 
presented to us has long been needed, no admirer of Homer 
will deny, and it will be generally conceded that the work has 
been executed with rare ability. 

In his Introductory Chapter the author considers the posi- 
tion which ought to be assigned to the Homeric poems in a 
classical education ; and he finds reason to lament the neglect 
shown them in the English Universities. The reasons he ad- 
vances for a more extended study of these poems are mainly 
such as relate to the information they afford regarding the 
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Greek language, history, and progress. Of course there are 
other reasons which will naturally occur to every one, and 
which render their study of far greater importance than these 
incidental advantages. They furnish the reader with ideas 
which will remain fresh and well defined long after his 
thorough knowledge of the early variations and the different 
dialects of the Greek tongue shall have grown vague, and his 
intimate acquaintance with the rise and progress of the tribes 
shall have become too general to be exact. It seems clear 
that what is most wanted is a thorough understanding of the 
poetry, rather than of the age, of Homer ; a knowledge of the 
design and plot of his epics, rather than of the ethnology of 
the Greeks ; a familiarity with the personages and mythology, 
rather than with the geography or political movements, of the 
time. To this part of the work, therefore, we turn with the 
greatest interest, and cannot but regret to find these topics so 
briefly treated. The religion of the poems is, indeed, thor- 
oughly discussed, but the remaining subjects we have men- 
tioned are rather hastily passed over. 

Another branch of inquiry is suggested in this connection. 
These poems, produced as they were in the infancy of Grecian 
civilization, and first systematizing the national religion as well 
as celebrating the national heroes, exerted a powerful influence 
upon the Greeks themselves. Considered merely in reference 
to language, Homer's verse holds nearly the place in the his- 
tory of Greece which King James's Bible translation holds in 
that of England. Nor is this the only point of resemblance 
between the two. Both modelled the religious belief, and 
hence in a great degree determined the manners and civiliza- 
tion, of their respective countries ; both have furnished an 
inexhaustible supply of subjects for literature and art ; and 
both have shaped the minds and directed the councils of those 
men of each country who have most powerfully influenced the 
national character. On'the one hand we might mention, as an 
instance in point, the Puritans, in whom an excessive adherence 
to the manners of the Old Testament, and to the strict auster- 
ity of life which they supposed to be taught in the New, arose 
from the deepest reverence and the most sincere love of their 
sacred Scriptures; while on the other we might name the 
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Spartans, in their national passion for Homer, and Alexander 
of Macedon, who is said to have kept his copy of Aristotle's 
Homer always with him, to have carried it in a golden casket 
set with jewels, and every night to have placed it beside him 
with his faithful sword. Who shall tell how great an influence 
upon the nation these poems had, when an interpolated line 
turned the decision of the Lacedemonian umpires, and gave 
Salamis to Athens ? That it was great — very great — can- 
not he denied, and, commencing to exert itself at the very 
dawn of civilization, it must have directed and controlled the 
expanding powers of the growing people. 

Now the importance of the Greeks in the development of 
modern society is by no means insignificant. At the time of 
the introduction of Christianity, we find three nationalities 
gathered upon the shores of the Mediterranean, and destined 
to perform an important, but for each a separate and peculiar 
part, in the promulgation of the new religion. After this work 
is finished, they all disappear from history. First, we have 
the Jews, who are the religious element in the admixture 
of nations, and among whom the new belief took its rise. 
Their mission closed shortly after its introduction, and they 
are soon removed from the stage. The second of these nation- 
alities is that of the Romans, who represent the element of 
power. Their extended empire affords a ready means for the 
spread of the new faith throughout the known world. What 
they bequeath to modern society is law and a system of gov- 
ernment, organically complete, yet needing to have its despotic 
tendencies modified by the inbreathing of the spirit of free- 
dom. The third of these nationalities is that of the Greeks. 
Their language is to be the vehicle of the new religion. The 
element they introduce is learning and literature, and into 
their province none others intrude. The Jews can claim 
nothing but their sacred writings ; and all that Horace can 
plead for the Romans is that Satire is wholly theirs. Here, 
then, in the province of philosophy and literature, Greece is 
unrivalled ; and it is precisely here that the influence of Homer 
is the most powerfully felt. The question thus arises, What, 
and how great, an effect have his works had upon the forma- 
tion and development of modern society ? Will it be too 
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much to say, that it is greater than that of any other unin- 
spired writings ? There may be others who can justly com- 
pete with him as poets, but who can claim an equal sway over 
the destinies of the race ? 

Passing over this and numerous other questions, as well 
as the discussions on the Homeric Age, we come, in the 
latter part of the third volume, to Mr. Gladstone's delinea- 
tion of some of the principal characters in the poems. We 
cannot regard his success here as equal to that which has fol- 
lowed him in other departments. A critic of characters has a 
threefold duty to perform. If he merely places himself in the 
chair of the author, he cannot be an impartial judge of the 
productions ; if he sympathizes entirely with the character he 
would sketch, he becomes an advocate ; nor can he have a full 
and earnest appreciation of all the conflicting circumstances 
which combine to bring out certain traits and dispositions, if 
he keeps himself aloof, and affects the sternness of the critic. 
It is by placing himself successively in all these positions, and 
then happily combining the results to which he is led in each, 
that he will attain to complete success. 

Now we cannot but feel that Mr. Gladstone too often con- 
tents himself with the part of the advocate. We see this in 
his estimation of the character of Achilles, which he offers in 
answer to Mr. Grote's division of the Iliad into two distinct 
poems. The answer itself, aside from this point, seems quite 
conclusive ; but when he attributes the reply of Achilles to 
the ambassadors of Agamemnon, in the ninth book, to a sense 
of injured justice, which could not be appeased by mere resti- 
tution, but must have repentance for the fault, who does not 
perceive that he has strained the poet's design ? We have 
Achilles always presented to us as comparatively a youth, with 
all the faults of youth, — hot-headed, fiery, strong in his attach- 
ments as well as his anger, and exceedingly sensitive as to a 
point of honor. Now it was just here that Agamemnon had 
offended him, and what he wishes is not retribution nor re- 
pentance, but revenge ; and he seeks it in the humiliation of 
the " King of men." He does not demand repentance, nor 
does Agamemnon, at the final reconciliation, show any signs 
of it ; but, on the contrary, distinctly says, as to the quarrel, 
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" I am not to blame, but Jupiter and Fate." The reconcilia- 
tion is" the result of a conflict of passions on the part of 
Achilles. His nature is indeed frank, open, and generous, 
but completely under the sway of impulse. Anger toward 
Agamemnon is replaced by a fiercer rage against the Trojans, 
and an unconquerable grief for the death of Patroclus. The 
introduction of the books which, according to Mr. Grote, be- 
longed not to the original Achillas, seems to be sufficiently 
explained, first, by the time that might naturally elapse before 
the Greeks felt keenly enough the loss of their hero, and, sec- 
ondly, by the poet's desire to celebrate the virtues of the other 
chiefs, associates of Achilles, who must yet be kept subordinate 
to him. 

Leaving the other personages of the poems, we come now to 
consider the condition and character of the women, as Homer 
has sketched them for us. 

That the position assigned to the women in the Iliad and 
Odyssey is a highly respectable one, and that their influence 
over the men is by no means inconsiderable, cannot fail to be 
apparent to the most careless reader of the two poems. In the 
Iliad, we are ushered at once into the midst of the Grecian 
camp around the ill-fated city of Ilion. We behold the ranks of 
the besiegers smitten with a deadly pestilence, sent upon them 
by the divine archer, because the leader has refused to surrender 
the fair Chryseis to her father, who had sought her with a no- 
ble ransom, and borne with him the sacred ensigns of Apollo. 
As the safety of his host requires Agamemnon to deliver up 
his captive, moved by anger and disappointment, he seizes 
Brisei's, and brings down upon himself the wrath of her captor, 
the great Achilles. This wrath is the subject of the poem. 
To go still further back, the Trojan war itself, probably by far 
the grandest enterprise of the age, is undertaken to rescue 
the fair but fickle Helen from the power of her seducer. 
After the siege, Ulysses, detained upon the island of Calypso, 
dwelling with a goddess to whom he is indebted for preserving 
his life, and who promises to bestow upon him the gift of im- 
mortality if he will remain with her, willingly abandons all 
these hopes, and braves the toils and sufferings which she 
prophesies are in store for him, if he may behold his native 
26 * 
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land, and greet once more his wife Penelope. A still more 
striking testimonial to the reputed importance of woman is 
furnished by the conduct of those who had concealed them- 
selves in the womb of the wooden horse. When Helen walked 
around the suspicious offering, and called each of them by 
name, mimicking his consort's voice, they could scarcely be 
restrained from answering and bursting from their ambuscade, 
although they knew that by so doing they would frustrate 
their own design and incur certain death. The noble speech 
of Achilles to the ambassadors of Agamemnon, who are en- 
deavoring to effect a reconciliation, is a spirited testimonial of 
the regard entertained toward the women by the men of the 
age. And, indeed, in their intercourse with the other sex, the 
poet represents none of his female characters as employing 
language indicative of subjugation, distrust, or fear. 

The restrictions to which they were subject seem to have 
been imposed upon them rather by the sense of propriety 
which they entertained in common with the men, than by any 
established regulations. Hence we find that they are often 
disregarded by women whose character is such as to exempt 
them from any accusation of impropriety. But as the wives 
of kings and chiefs spent the greater portion of their time in 
weaving and in directing their menials, it could scarcely be 
expected that they would interest themselves in acquiring that 
general knowledge which the other sex possessed. Indeed, 
when Ulysses, after he has returned home in the disguise of a 
beggar, relates to Penelope a fictitious story of his life, he 
carefully describes to her the situation, inhabitants, and pro- 
ductions of the island of Crete, where he professes to have 
been born, although in relating his tale to Eumseus, his swine- 
herd, he is not thus particular. Therefore he evidently sup- 
poses her information in regard to such matters to be very 
limited. Yet it is curious to notice with what skill the poet 
has contrived that the female personages to whom he has as- 
signed a more prominent place should have possessed advan- 
tages superior to those of the majority of their sex. During 
the absence of her lord, Penelope has been in the habit of 
receiving travellers and inquiring of them in regard to Ulys- 
ses ; and in this way she must have gained a great deal of the 
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current knowledge of the times. Helen, by the varied circum- 
stances of her life, has been brought into connection with 
many royal families, and has travelled more extensively than 
any other of the women of Homer. Andromache, by having 
been present both at the siege of her native city and of Troy, 
must have possessed many such advantages, which, if they did 
not give her intellectual strength and culture, tended to refine 
her already delicate nature. 

If we except Hecuba and Nausicaa, the women of the po- 
ems to whom the chief interest attaches will be found to be 
grouped in pairs by the circumstances in which they are 
placed. In the same household, and servants of the same 
suffering mistress, are the faithful Eurycleia and the heartless 
Melantho ; removed from the scene of strife, and in their own 
houses, the chaste Penelope and the adulterous Clytemnestra 
await the event of the contest on the Trojan plains with widely 
different feelings and intentions ; while within the beleaguered 
city, and married to two brothers, are the affectionate and de- 
voted Andromache and the lovely and self-reproaching Helen. 
Thus the characters are made to reflect interest and strength 
upon each other, and they most naturally occur for considera- 
tion in this order. 

Among the minor personages whom the poet has sketched, 
none is more attractive than the aged Eurycleia. She is evi- 
dently a complete illustration of his ideal of a tried and trusty 
servant. Over Telemachus, whose joys and sorrows she has 
shared from his earliest infancy, she exercises a mother's ten- 
derness and watchfulness. With a sincere detestation of the 
lawless crowd that infests her master's house ; with a heart to 
sympathize in all the sorrows of her mistress, and a known in- 
tegrity such that the most important and painful secrets are 
confided to her ; burdened with unusual cares on account of 
the disorderly condition of the household, — she yet preserves 
a patient spirit and maintains a consistent conduct, seeking 
to encourage and strengthen the right by every means in her 
power. She had been purchased as a slave by Ulysses ; Melan- 
tho had been reared under the maternal care of Penelope. The 
former had been subject to the jealousy of her mistress, who 
had fondled and caressed the latter. Yet Eurycleia is attentive 
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and compassionate to her in her distress, while Melantho, 
enamored of the suitor Eurymachus, disregards her wishes and 
neglects her admonitions ; the eyes of the former are quick to 
detect her lord even through the beggar's rags with which he 
has clothed himself, but the vision of the latter is blinded by 
her sin, and, having at first rudely insulted him, when he has 
thrown off his disguise she receives from his hands the reward 
of her deeds. A few fine touches serve to convey to our minds 
a high idea of the sterling excellence of the aged nurse. 
Within a lofty chamber are the arms and wardrobe of the ab- 
sent chief of Ithaca, and round the room are casks of the 
choicest wine, kept for him by Eurycleia, who day and night 
is guardian over these precious memorials. When Telemachus 
would make a secret journey, there is no one to whom he will 
intrust his design except Eurycleia. Continually the heart 
of her mistress turns to her for comfort and assistance before 
all her other menials. Pert and rude in her speeches, bold 
and incontinent in her conduct, proud of her beauty and her 
influence over the suitors, Melantho excites dislike for her 
impudence and aversion for her ingratitude. 

The temperament and tone of mind of Penelope are such 
as to render the services of Eurycleia of great value to her. 
She is everywhere marked by a retiring dignity, an almost 
vestal purity, and a severity in her feelings which is calculated 
to give a strong impression of her womanly worth, but ren- 
ders her character not altogether attractive. Twenty years 
of patient waiting have borne witness to her devotion to her 
husband. Although the thought that he will never return 
has become almost a settled conviction, she yet keeps alive 
her attachment by seeking from every wanderer reports of 
him, which serve to retain him contimially before her mind, 
incredulous, meanwhile, to all their tales. Her constancy is 
put to the severest test. She is beset by temptation, by argu- 
ment, by the entreaties of friends, and by force that hardly 
leaves her mistress in her own palace ; — and to all these 
despair of the return of her husband has added its power. 
Grisilde, of the " Clerke's Tale " of Chaucer, has become a 
name for devotion and steadfastness; yet her trials are less 
distressing than those of Penelope. Although watched with 
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jealousy by her husband, — her infant daughter and son 
exposed in turn by him to a cruel death, she herself degraded 
from the position of a wife to make room for another, and last 
of all commanded to prepare the palace for the pompous re- 
ception of her rival, — he who had raised Grisilde from a pau- 
per's daughter to the palace had bound her at first to submit 
unhesitatingly to his commands, and, with him still living 
before her, she might find some excuse to urge for his cruel 
treatment, and some hope for better days and a return to 
favor ; — but Penelope has hardly the faintest assurance that 
her husband is yet alive, and death is the most powerful of 
all agencies in weakening the bonds of affection. 

Yet, after all, her courage is that of endurance, and not of 
action. She shrinks from the attentions of the suitors, and 
although she can patiently endure their aggressions, and con- 
trive to elude their proposals, she has not decision enough 
promptly to refuse them, and to exert her power to remove 
them from her house. She even trembles when her son, who 
has already attained the age of manhood, proposes to take 
active measures for their expulsion, and would dissuade him 
from the attempt. 

It is owing to this weakness of her nature that she so con- 
tinually finds relief from her sorrows in tears. If the bard 
sings in her hearing the " Return of the Greeks," she is over- 
come by her remembrances ; if her son rebukes her for asking 
that the song may be discontinued, she weeps ; if she has new 
troubles with the suitors, she weeps ; and if she fears for the 
safety of the absent Telemachus, she weeps. When she gives 
iitterance to her deep-felt hatred against the suitors, the poet 
generally adds that she is conversing among her maidens. 
Once, urged by the greatest anxiety for her son, on account of 
the plots against his life, she speaks boldly and openly against 
Antinoiis ; but the exertion is so unusual, that, notwithstand- 
ing the assurances she obtains that her fears are vain, she 
retires to her chamber and finds relief in tears. 

It is also owing to this timid and passive courage that she 
resorts to those stratagems which give plausibility to the accu- 
sations of Antinoiis charging her with being more artful than 
Tyro, or Alcmena, or even the fair Mycene. In support of this 
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assertion, he affirms that she has given encouragement and 
even sent messages to each of the princes who seek her hand, 
and also relates the story of the web. It is quite probable that 
she may have sought peace by showing them some favor, and 
hoped for the return of Ulysses or some other fortunate cir- 
cumstance to rescue her from her dilemma. Indeed, she may 
have caught some of the crafty spirit of her lord, but she has 
neither his foresight nor his energy to guide her in using it. 
In the scene where the returned Ulysses reveals himself, her 
cunning is pre-eminently displayed. Doubting that it is he, 
she commands her attendants to remove the bed of her hus- 
band from his chamber. This he had made with his own 
hands, and so fastened to a growing olive that it could not be 
removed without first cutting down the tree. No one would 
suspect the snare, and no one be on his guard against it, 
except him who made the bed ; and when he expresses his 
surprise at her command, all her doubts are dispelled ; her 
patient waiting is rewarded at last, and the transports with 
which she welcomes the wanderer who brought peace and 
happiness once more to her home, form a happy conclusion to 
the tale of her sufferings. 

Homer almost invariably connects the adjective trepifypwv 
with the name of Penelope, and this certainly marks the great 
characteristic of the daughter of Icarius. To this prudence 
all her other traits are strictly subordinate. Her courage, 
which shrinks from any bold or decisive measures, receives its 
stamp from this. Her resort to stratagem in order to lessen 
her trials may be traced to the same source. We find the 
character of Helen to be exactly the opposite in this respect. 
Governed chiefly by impulse, her tears are tears of bitter 
repentance for past transgressions, while Penelope weeps for 
dread of future evils. 

With Penelope, pure, discreet, and earnest in her nature, 
the poet has contrasted the faithless consort of Agamemnon. 
Her he represents as a wilful and hardened transgressor. He 
assigns as the reason of her strong opposition to the arts of 
iEgisthus, " that she had a good understanding, and that the 
faithful bard left by Agamemnon was at hand " ; and when 
her paramour has removed this obstacle, she makes no further 
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resistance. The poet condemns her as her crimes deserve, 
offering no palliation for her offences ; and this is important 
as showing the estimate he designed to convey of the character 
of Helen. When Ulysses converses with the shade of Aga- 
memnon, that hero draws a painful contrast between the vir- 
tuous daughter of Icarius and his own treacherous spouse. 
At first he admits the pre-eminent worth of the former, but 
then the foul deeds of the latter come again to his mind, and 
he condemns her whole sex without exception. 

The wife and daughter of Alcinoiis are the only remaining 
female characters of the poems to whom any considerable in- 
terest attaches, except those who appear in the Trojan city. 
The sketch of the family of this king, dwelling in the quiet 
retreat of an island home, long free from the turmoil of war, 
and contented with themselves and with all about them, forms 
a pleasing episode in a tale elsewhere confined to those house- 
holds in which the fierce strife of ten long years has made 
grievous inroads, severing the tenderest ties, and introducing 
discord and confusion in the place of domestic tranquillity. 
It is impossible not to feel that the poet designed a little sly 
satire in the description he has left us of the woman-ruled 
court of the Phaeacians. Arete, the wife and mother, seems 
possessed of a more proud and commanding disposition than 
any other one of her sex he has described. Hecuba is distin- 
guished for somewhat of this independent and fiery spirit ; 
but in her it displays itself only when some event unusually 
trying rouses her feelings, and then it is almost masculine in 
its power. Arete, on the contrary, infuses a more moderate 
degree of this temper into all her action. Hence Minerva 
informs Ulysses that she receives honor, not only from her 
subjects and her children, but even from Alcinoiis himself. 
Indeed, when she moved through the town, she seems to have 
made almost a royal progress, since the people hailed her with 
shouts and gazed upon her as a goddess. "We are even told 
that she decides disputes among the men. But at the same 
time she possesses the mental endowments which fit her for 
such a position. She is indeed the type of an energetic woman, 
who has obtained for herself the highest privileges granted to 
her sex ; and therefore Minerva, in relating her history, declares 
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that she is held in such honor as no other woman on earth 
enjoys ; and Nausicaa bears witness to this by instructing 
Ulysses to make his petition first to her mother, assuring him 
that, if he gains her favor, he cannot fail to obtain safe con- 
veyance home. After their visitor, having received a hearty 
welcome from the royal family, has succeeded in winning the 
general admiration of the people, Arete steps forward before 
them, and proclaims that the illustrious stranger is her guest ; 
but promises to allow them all to share the honor with her. 
To this speech, which displays more than usual pride, both 
the aged hero Bchenus and Alcinoiis himself tamely assent, 
and even give it praise. In her domestic affairs her energy 
and forwardness are equally apparent. When her daughter 
goes to the river-side, with her own hand she places the pro- 
visions for the journey in the wagon. We are told that her 
female servants stand behind her in the hall, while Helen and 
Penelope are represented as moving among their menials and 
directing their work. The gifts which the Phaeacians bring 
for Ulysses are deposited by her side, and she herself makes 
them ready for the noble guest to carry with him. Thus, even 
in the ordinary affairs of life, she displays an unusual degree 
of independence and vigor. 

As a character in the poem, however, she holds a position 
inferior to that of her daughter, Na\isicaa. This princess is 
evidently one of the most influential persons in the royal 
family ; for when Minerva wishes that the chief over whom 
she exercises a protecting power should meet with a favorable 
reception, she prefers that he should gain an introduction 
through the instrumentality of this only daughter, rather than 
through that of the sons or any other member of the house- 
hold. But the poet has not, as in the case of his heroines of 
maturer years, pointed out any ruling motive, or any predom- 
inant natural predisposition which governs her in all her ac- 
tions. It was evidently his design that her character should 
appear thus undeveloped, as would be natural in one of her 
age. Her spirit is still buoyant, and her fancy fresh and 
exuberant. She speaks as one to whom the enjoyments 
of home, the blessings of peace, and the comforts of luxury 
have been well known from her earliest years. In her sim- 
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plicity, she imagines her home the very paradise of earth, and 
her father and mother as divinely superior to common mortals. 
She knows of evil by report, indeed, hut has had so little ex- 
perience of it that she is ready to trust every one. Hence she 
does not, like her attendants, flee when Ulysses presents him- 
self, but with modest courage awaits from the stranger an 
explanation of his sudden presence and uncouth appearance, 
fully assured that " no man can come as an enemy to the 
Phasacians." In short, she is only less simple and unsophisti- 
cated than Shakespeare's Miranda because she has been brought 
into contact with some society, and that as inartificial as could 
well exist. Her conversation with Ulysses will recall to mind 
the interview between Rebecca and Abraham's servant at the 
well of Nahor, nor is her character very unlike that of the 
daughter of Bethuel. 

Notwithstanding her youth, however, Nausicaa exhibits some 
marked traits of character which seem rather forming than 
formed. Her prudence appears the most prominently. The 
object of the expedition to the river-side is a provident fore- 
sight for herself and others, and abundant evidences of this 
trait may be found in her discourse with Ulysses. Moreover, 
she has inherited somewhat of the courage and energy of her 
mother, which well adorns in her the reigning virtue of Penel- 
ope. She exhibits a degree of pride such as might naturally 
be fostered both by the respect shown to the royal family by 
all the inhabitants of the island, and by her own position and 
influence in that family. She is extremely careful of her 
reputation, and desirous that it should not be tarnished, even 
in the minds of the crowds in the city streets. But this pride is 
kept duly subordinate to a real modesty. She is undoubtedly 
well pleased at the flattery of the shipwrecked hero ; but, with- 
out directly and openly reciprocating it, she contrives to show 
that he in turn has won her respect and admiration. When, 
at length, the arrangements for his conveyance home having 
been completed, Ulysses is taking his departure, she sees him 
from the porch of the house, and requests of him that in his 
own land he will remember her who was his first deliverer on 
her island home ; a request which shows how completely pride 
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and delicacy, courage and modesty, boldness and graceful sim- 
plicity were blended in her character. 

These are the principal female personages whom Homer has 
presented before us, as apart from the scene of strife, and 
dwelling in comparative peace and retirement ; and although 
engaging and attractive to the reader, they must yield in point 
of interest to those three who, amid scenes of almost uninter- 
rupted wretchedness, live and suffer in the ill-fated Trojan 
city. For in proportion as we see character put to the test of 
affliction, we are more ready to admire its consistency and 
strength, to forgive its failings and infirmities, and to sympa- 
thize with the distresses which overwhelm the individual. 

The first thing that attracts attention in the household of 
the aged Priam is the system of polygamy, entirely unknown 
among the Greeks. Among the wives of the Trojan king, 
however, Hecuba holds the first position, as the mother of his 
noblest and bravest children. She has been called " the most 
masculine of the women of Homer," and in some respects she 
seems to be so. Yet when we consider her age, the irritations 
and sufferings to which she has long been subjected, and the 
scenes of anguish in which she is called to act so painful a part, 
it will not seem at all surprising that she has lost some of that 
delicacy and gentleness which so well become a woman. In 
earlier life she may have been not very unlike Arete ; but now 
that she has had so many trials to buffet, her energy has become 
impetuosity, her pride haughtiness. Yet she continues to ex- 
ercise great influence over the king, since she maintains her 
ascendency over his other wives. Moreover, he consults her 
about his intended expedition to the tent of Achilles to pur- 
chase the body of Hector, notwithstanding the messenger of 
the gods has advised him to undertake it, and although he 
must have been well aware that she would oppose the design. 

Whatever faults may be found in her character, she cannot 
be accused of any want of motherly tenderness and affection. 
While leaning on the arm of the valiant Hector, who has en- 
tered the city that he may urge the matrons to seek the bless- 
ings of the gods upon the Trojan arms, with how much 
interest does she inquire of him as to the fortune of war which 
has induced him to retire within the walls ! and, judging that 
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his excessive labors must have wearied him, she offers to bring 
him some refreshment with her own hands. Her earnest peti- 
tion to him not to await without the city the approach of the 
fierce Achilles, when, beside the gray-haired Priam, she leans 
over the wall, and adds to the prayer of the agonized father 
her tender entreaties that he will remember the breast that 
nourished him, and her who cared for his earliest wants, call- 
ing him her " loved son," her " dear youth " ; and that vehe- 
ment cry of despair that she gives utterance to when she be- 
holds his lifeless body dragged from the chariot of his exulting 
conqueror, — 

" Ah ! why has Heaven prolonged this hated breath, 
Patient of horrors, to behold thy death ? 
O Hector ! late thy parents' pride and joy, 
The boast of nations ! the defence of Troy ! 
To whom her safety and her fame she owed, 
Her chief, her hero, and almost her God ! 
O fatal change ! become in one sad day 
A senseless corse ! inanimated clay ! " * — 

these exhibitions of feeling are certainly not wanting in any 
of the elements of maternal fondness and true womanly love. 
Yet even in the outbursts of affection her vindictive spirit and 
her fiery temper will manifest themselves. She speaks of the 
Greeks as hated, abominable (oWtwi/^ot), and frequently gives 
vent to her feelings in words of like import, which come with 
ill grace from the lips of a woman ; and while imploring 
Priam to desist from his purpose of visiting the tent of Achilles, 
after beseeching him with her to weep for their common loss 
in secret, she gives utterance to the fierce desire that she may 
devour the slayer of her son. But when she beholds that son 
slain and dishonored by Achilles, and afterward, when she 
stands beside his corpse as it lies in the city he had so long de- 
fended, awaiting the last honors which friendship can bestow, 
a deep and silent grief has subdued all these fiercer passions, 
and she forgets the conqueror in her anguish over the slain. 

Her endurance *is remarkable. A woman of less strength 
of spirit must have sunk under the repeated evils she is called 
to undergo. Her sons fall one by one by violent death, until 
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none is left to solace her age ; her daughters are taken from 
her ; her country is oppressed, and at length destroyed by an 
armed host. It is when these woes are multiplying upon her, 
and when her powers of endurance seem taxed to the ut- 
most, that, instead of giving way to the pressure, she breaks 
out in those violent expressions for which she is distinguished. 
She is very far, however, from being possessed with that sav- 
age spirit of a lioness which Euripides represents her as dis- 
playing when she revenges the death of her youngest son, 
Polydore, upon Polemestor and his children. 

Perhaps she might be compared to Amata, the wife of Lati- 
nus, as the latter appears in the iEneid, and the comparison 
would be highly favorable to Hecuba. The wife of Priam is 
ever devoted and faithful ; nothing can alienate her affections 
from her husband, her home, and her native city. Amata, on 
the other hand, angry because her husband wishes to bestow 
Lavinia in marriage upon tineas, flies from his presence, and, 
leading a bacchanalian band of native women, whom she wildly 
exhorts to aid her in maintaining what she considers her rights, 
wanders through the fields and woods until she meets Turnus, 
and incites him to undertake a war against her own country 
and the throne of her own husband. Before such a picture 
all the unwomanly traits in the character of Hecuba become 
comparatively insignificant. 

Helen and Andromache remain to be considered, the last 
and most interesting of those pairs which the poet has con- 
trasted by their situation and feelings. The contrast between 
them is indeed striking, and yet we never feel that it is detri- 
mental to either. The Argive princess mourns for herself and 
her sin ; the wife of Hector, for her husband, her infant son, 
and the gloomy fate which seems impending over her. The 
former is well versed in the knowledge of the times, and rec- 
ognizes as her relations the noblest heroes in each of the con- 
tending armies ; the latter looks not beyond the circle of her 
domestic joys and cares, and knows no friend but Hector. 
The one attracts the eyes of all, and wins their admiration by 
her transcendent beauty; the attractions of the other arc 
found in her childlike and trusting disposition, and in her 
womanly virtues, which recommend her to the esteem of all 
around her. 
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Helen first appears as an actor in the third book of the 
Iliad. Iris, the messenger of the gods, calls her from the 
web in which she is weaving a picture of the scenes daily tran- 
spiring around her, in order that she may witness the ap- 
proaching contest between Paris and Menelaus. She hastily 
repairs to the Scsean gate, where King Priam and the aged 
counsellors of Troy are inspecting the preparations on the 
plain below. She is an object of dislike in Troy, because all 
trace their misfortunes to her. Yet, as she approaches the bat- 
tlements, these very Trojan leaders, struck by the grace of the 
Jove-born princess, whisper among themselves : — 

" Trojans and Grecians wage with fair excuse 
Long war for so much beauty. O, how like 
In features to the Goddesses above ! " * 

Priam calls her to his side. She is weeping. "With kind words, 
and the assurance that he exculpates her from all blame, he 
endeavors to assuage her grief ; and, by inquiring of her the 
names of the various commanders most conspicuous in the 
Grecian ranks, endeavors to divert her attention from her sor- 
rows. But with every name she mentions long and painful 
associations are called up in her mind, and in the bitterness of 
grief she upbraids herself for her sin. She briefly answers 
the interrogatories of the king, at the same time anxiously 
casting her eyes over the ranks of her countrymen. There 
she finds a new cause for sorrow. She has missed her broth- 
ers ever since the war began, and now she is unable to discern 
their forms. Perhaps they shun the war for shame on account 
of her disgrace. With such feelings as these she watches the 
combat below. She is a witness of the manly bravery of 
Menelaus, and the dastardly cowardice of Paris. The strife 
has ceased, and Venus has preserved Paris from certain death 
by conveying him away from the field. Yet Helen still lin- 
gers on the battlements, following perhaps with anxious eyes 
her former lord ; for we are expressly told, that Iris infused 
into her mind a longing desire to return to her Grecian home. 
And when the foam-sprung goddess calls her to the chamber 
of her seducer, she keenly reproaches him for his poltroonery 
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on the field of battle, and manifests for him the contempt he 
so richly deserves. 

In this scene more is shown us of the character of Helen 
than in any other where she appears. If we analyze the feel- 
ing which she excites here and elsewhere, we shall find that it 
is not respect nor admiration, so much as sympathy and pity. 
Her self-reproaches and tears seem too just and befitting to 
challenge any stronger feeling than compassion. The scoffs 
and taunts of the Trojans, her own utter helplessness against 
the evils with which she is surrounded, and the peculiarly try- 
ing circumstances in which she is placed, must arouse our 
sympathy ; but we feel at the same time that she is in a meas- 
ure responsible for her present condition. The poet could not 
desire to have her appear contemptible, or to excite aversion 
for her, for she occupies too prominent a place in the poem ; 
yet, on the other hand, he himself must attach some blame to 
her as the cause of the war of which he sings. He has there- 
fore taken the middle course, and represented her as frail and 
fickle, but yet not insensible to the higher and nobler feelings 
of the heart. 

Mr. Gladstone has attempted to exculpate Helen from all 
guilt in the matter of her connection with Paris. His argu- 
ment is mainly, — first, that the poet tells us that Helen was 
carried off from Sparta by force, using the verb dpird&iv to 
denote this ; secondly, that Priam acquits her of all guilt ; 
thirdly, that she nowhere shows any attachment to Paris, but 
on the contrary appears to despise him ; fourthly, that Mene- 
laus never manifests the least resentment toward her ; and, 
fifthly, that the poet never connects any adjective with her 
name implying censure, nor in any way reproaches her, while 
he strongly condemns Clytemnestra for a like crime of adul- 
tery. These considerations however seem hardly satisfactory, 
and the reasoning of Herodotus in regard to Io, Medea, and 
Europa, as well as Helen herself, is yet left outstanding. The 
historian says : BrjXa yap St) on, ei fir) avral (ywat/ce?) ifiov 
\earo, ovk av ^ptrdtpvTo. Now in this passage, the same word, 
dpird^av, occurs, on which Mr. Gladstone founds his opinion 
that Homer intends to characterize Helen's departure from 
Sparta as forced upon her, showing that the word does not 
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necessarily authorize his inference. Paris himself is the only 
one who employs this word, and he in one passage alone. 
Had the abduction been forcible, the enemies of Paris in the 
city would have continually repeated the fact, and, above all, 
Helen would not fail to have added this to the reproaches she 
heaps iipon Paris. But, on the other hand, she expressly tells 
Priam that she followed his son (wet atp iir6fir]v), leaving be- 
hind her home and her domestic joys ; and she tells Telema- 
chus before Menelaus, and when she is much less inclined to 
reproach herself so severely, that she was led to leave her home 
by the influence of Venus. That Priam never blamed her 
may be explained both by the kind disposition of the aged 
king, and also by the fact that in so doing he would include in 
his censure his own favorite son. Nor does the fact that she 
no longer loves Paris by any means prove that, when the grace- 
ful and elegant Trojan prince first paid his court to her in the 
palace of Menelaus, she may not have been charmed and de- 
ceived by his winning speech and manners. Menelaus, to be 
sure, never censures her, but his fondness, may have found 
excuses for his erring wife ; he frequently subjects himself to 
the reproof of Agamemnon for his disposition to spare the ene- 
mies whom he has vanquished, and the recollection that from 
all the assembled princes of Greece she once chose him for her 
husband would appeal to this trait of mercy, and soften any 
feelings of anger which might arise toward her. Milton does 
not at all offend our sense of propriety when he represents 
Adam as seeking out and multiplying excuses for Eve's trans- 
gression, even after he has felt the weight of woe it has brought 
upon him ; on the contrary, we consider his conduct as most 
natural and becoming ; and Menelaus, in like manner, may 
have extenuated and pardoned the fault of Helen. Besides, 
before the host which fought to win her back, words of anger 
against her would have sounded very unbecoming, and they, 
finding that he valued at so low a price what had cost them 
years of toil and suffering, would have been tempted to for- 
sake their enterprise and leave the fair one in the possession of 
her seducer. Again, it is not the purpose of the poet to rep- 
resent Helen as a monster of vice, like Clytemnestra ; for the 
latter added to her adultery the crime of plotting against the 
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life of her spouse, and, as he lay weltering in his blood, butch- 
ered Cassandra, his captive from the spoils of Troy, before the 
eyes of her expiring husband. Helen, on the contrary, is 
even now heartily repentant for the sin of her youth, is mild 
and gentle in her nature, and is ready to do anything to expi- 
ate her fault: The one is a wilful and hardened transgressor ; 
the other has fallen through weakness. 

The great defect in the character of Helen is a want of 
firmness. She earnestly desired to please all, and to win their 
kind regards. Hence the dislike manifested toward her by 
the Trojans weighs heavily upon her spirit. Hence, although 
she does not love Paris, she cannot slight his attentions, and 
his devotion to her sustains a lingering fondness for him. She 
is careful about saying anything that may injure the feelings 
of those by whom she is surrounded, save that she cannot 
restrain herself from uttering her detestation of the coward- 
ice of Paris. Hence she appears to have no depth of charac- 
ter, but to fluctuate continually, now turning in her heart to 
Menelaus, and again returning to Paris, — now weeping for 
the woes of Priam, and then bestowing encomiums upon the 
deadliest enemies of his house. 

In all her ways she is the most " lady-like " person in the 
poems. She manifests a love of virtue and valor, and a 
hatred of cowardice and vice ; and in all her addresses, with 
a most refined elegance, suits herself to the position and char- 
acter of those with whom she is conversing. She seems gifted 
with more extensive knowledge and greater intellectual pow- 
ers than any other of the women of Homer. In her youth 
her divine beauty drew around her all the most distinguished 
men of Greece, which afforded her great facilities for obtain- 
ing knowledge. The court of Menelaus was often honored by 
the presence of distinguished visitors, and this offered her like 
opportunities. Besides, her own travels had been quite exten- 
sive, and Priam's palace and the war at Troy also furnished 
her opportunities of improvement. As the daughter of Jove, 
she might be expected to have a capacious mind, and she 
probably used well her advantages. What other woman could 
Priam have expected to give him information in regard to all 
the chiefs in the Grecian army ? There would have been a 
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manifest impropriety in attributing to any other the replies 
she makes to his questions. Her penetration is equally evi- 
dent. When Ulysses comes in disguise to Troy, she at once 
recognizes him, although he succeeds in deceiving every one 
else ; and as she afterward sits beside Menelaus in his palace, 
and converses with a youthful guest, she is the first to per- 
ceive the resemblance to his father, and to surmise that he is 
Telemachus. 

The poet adds every possible circumstance to excuse the 
crime of Helen. Indeed, so much interest centres in her, 
that, had he represented her as base in her nature and low in 
her tastes, as a " votary of pleasure " alone, as Mr. Mure 
considers her,* she would have been a blemish instead of an 
ornament to the poem. But as he has taught us to admire 
Hector, notwithstanding his many cowardly acts upon the 
field and his excessive self-praise, by yet showing him to be 
noble in his nature, kind in his manners, obliging and affec- 
tionate to his relatives, and in the last scene of his life nobly 
brave ; as he has made amends for the pride, fierceness, and 
selfishness which mark Agamemnon, by exhibiting him as 
courageous in the field, loving his brother with a watchful and 
fraternal love, and generally seeking the highest good of the 
host he conducts ; and above all, as he has relieved the fierce- 
ness, impetuosity, deep-seated anger, and blood-thirstiness of 
Achilles, by painting the true magnanimity which could love 
and weep for Patroclus, which ever honored his father, the 
aged Peleus, and which pitied the gray hairs of the sorrow- 
stricken Priam ; — so has he relieved the weakness and waver- 
ing mind of Helen, by showing her to be gentle, kind, tender- 
hearted, and loving, eagerly seeking and desiring to make all 
around her happy, a friend to all that is noble and virtuous, 
and a despiser of all baseness. Before judging her too harsh- 
ly, therefore, it is necessary to consider in what a difficult 
position she is placed. Whichever army prevails, she must be 
the sufferer. She has friends and relatives in each. More- 
over, she wishes to aid the Trojans among whom she lives, and 
the Greeks, among whom she must live if Troy falls. At 
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times the feeling for one, and at times the feeling for the other 
party predominates, and her actions vary accordingly. She 
often crosses herself in her conduct, but she is never incon- 
sistent with her sympathies. 

Virgil, by one stroke, has destroyed the beauty of her char- 
acter. When Troy is taken, he represents Helen, who has 
been married to Deiphobus, as stealing into the chamber of 
her sleeping husband, removing his arms, even the sword from 
his pillow, and then leading in Ulysses and Menelaus, who 
murder him in cold blood and barbarously mutilate his body. 
She thus becomes a traitress, worthy to be ranked, with Cly- 
temnestra, among those who have disgraced the name of 
woman. And yet the poet has previously, in some degree, 
justified her character. JEneas, on the fatal night which 
witnessed the downfall of Troy, encounters Helen clinging to 
the altar of Vesta, and, reproaching her as 

" Trojae et patriae communis Erynnis," 

prepares to inflict upon her the death which, in his opinion, 
she so richly deserves ; when Venus, whom the poet has taken 
for the guardian deity of his hero, appears, and explains to 
him that the destruction of Troy is the work of the gods, and 
not the fault of Helen or Paris. We cannot help remarking 
how far superior is the woman for whom the Greeks contend 
to her for whose hand ^Eneas embroils the kingdom of Lati- 
nus in war. A deep interest is continually felt in the one, so 
that she becomes as a living character to the readers of the po- 
em ; of the other, we know nothing save that heroes contended 
for her hand. She says nothing and does nothing to attract 
attention. As in the memory there lingers oftentimes a name 
which we in vain endeavor to associate with some living 
and acting person, and which becomes an object of painful 
interest, so the name of Lavinia is found in the verses of the 
JEneid ; but we strive in vain to find a form of grace and a 
character of loveliness to which it belongs. 

In order to comprehend the character of Helen, it is neces- 
sary to consider her in three different situations. First, we 
find her as that princess to whom all the chiefs of Greece pay 
court, won by her divine beauty ; next we see her at Troy, 
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and perhaps listen to her lament over the dead hody of Hec- 
tor ; lastly, in the Odyssey, we find her enjoying the comforts 
of a peaceful home, mistress of the palace at Sparta, chastened 
hy her sorrows, sedate and matronly, yet with much of that 
vivacity and tenderness which characterized her youth. And 
when we consider all the circumstances of trial and temptation 
through which she has passed, we cannot but rejoice at this 
happy termination, and wish to throw a veil over her past 
failings. 

The lot of Andromache seems to have been that of suffering 
from her earliest years. In her parting with Hector she re- 
lates the tale of the destruction of her father's kingdom, and 
the death of all her kindred ; now, in Troy, where she has 
become a bride and a mother, fears and gloomy forebodings 
fill her mind ; and in the end she meets that great calamity 
at the very thought of which she has been accustomed to 
shudder. Her misfortunes, although they have crushed the 
buoyancy of youth, have only strengthened and confirmed her 
virtues. Her tenderness and trust, her love and faithfulness, 
have covered themselves with the sombre robes of sorrow, and 
therefore challenge pity as well as admiration. There is only 
one instance where she is represented as smiling, and then, in 
the midst of the tears of the parting scene, when her infant 
child shrinks back in affright from the glittering armor and 
the nodding plume of his father, for a moment she smiles even 
in her grief. The evils which Hecuba had to encounter have 
hardened her nature and soured her temper, so that she can- 
not speak of her enemies except as hated ; but the gentle 
Andromache, while relating the murder of her kindred, stops 
to pay a tribute of respect to their slayer, Achilles, in that he 
did not spoil her aged father of his arms, but interred him 
with honorable funeral rites. She is always full of anxiety 
for her husband ; the least reverses of the Trojan arms fill her 
with terror. It is when she has heard that the Greeks are 
prevailing, that she hastes to the tower to see whether the 
report is true, and, returning full of dark forebodings, meets 
her husband at the Scaean Gate. Here they part, and her 
words, her modes of thought, her very arguments, have been 
taken as the highest example of tender solicitude by all 
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who have attempted to portray the passions of the human 
heart. Her husband, her child, and herself are her themes. 
Her tender solicitude for the first, her pleasing attention to 
the second and her anxiety for his future prospects, and the 
sketch of the sufferings which have heretofore attended her, 
together with her final appeal to Hector, as fulfilling to her the 
place of father, mother, brethren, and husband, have a pathos 
which belongs only to Andromache. There is nothing at all 
strange in the story which Plutarch has related of Porcia, the 
wife of Brutus. When, in the town of Velia, she parted from 
him for the last time, she neither wept nor spoke a word 
of sorrow, lest she might unnerve her husband. But as she 
passed through a chamber in which hung a picture of this 
parting of Hector and Andromache, she lingered before it, 
gazed long and intently upon it, and the feelings of her heart 
found vent in a flood of tears. So perfectly did the story of 
the Grecian poet and the expressions of the young wife of 
Hector, called up to her mind by the picture before her, cor- 
respond with her own condition, and feelings, that she could 
no longer exercise the stern control which she had displayed 
in the trying scene of her own parting. 

The wife of Hector is represented as always watchful of her 
husband's wants, and eager to minister to them. Indeed, in 
her simplicity, this seems to have been the principal study of 
her life. In his address to his horses, in the eighth book of 
the Iliad, Hector relates that Andromache has been accus- 
tomed to feed them and care for them. When he is slain, she 
is at home, busily preparing a bath against his return. The 
shrieks of the mother queen fall upon her ears. Has evil be- 
fallen Hector ? is her first thought. She flies to the battle- 
ments, and, beholding thence his lifeless corpse dragged in 
disgrace across the plain, she falls, with one long sigh, stiff 
and helpless in the arms of her attendants. When her con- 
sciousness returns, her first thought is that she is a widow 
and her child an orphan. With the most poignant grief she 
sketches that future of suffering in store for them, and com- 
pares it with her honor during the life of Hector. Then, last 
of all, as a new sorrow which suddenly presents itself to her 
mind, she mourns that the dogs must tear the body of her 
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spouse among the Grecian ships. Days pass. Priam has gone 
to supplicate Achilles for the body of his son. Cassandra, 
whom men count mad, but who, inspired by Apollo, speaks 
true oracles to a people whom the god has made to distrust 
her words, having discerned Priam approaching in the dis- 
tance, accompanying his mournful load, shrieking, proclaims it 
through the city, and adds her testimonial of respect to the 
honored dead. Now Andromache is first of the weeping train 
to pour forth her lamentation. Pressing her hands upon his 
head, she mourns his untimely death, cut off in the full vigor 
of his days ; the same dark picture of the future for herself 
and the young Astyanax looms up before her with added gloom, 
now that she is witness of the destruction of her hopes ; but 
her greatest sorrow is that she was not permitted to stand by 
his bedside, to receive his last words, and to treasure them up 
as the solace of her life. Then Hecuba follows with her la- 
ment, her haughty spirit broken, her heart well-nigh crashed, 
under her misfortunes. She remembers not the slayer to 
reproach him ; but her children, above all Hector, her noblest, 
now lost, fill her mind. Last of all, the fair Helen, 

" Beauty and anguish walking hand in hand," 

approaches and pours her tears and offers her tribute over 
the remains of him who has shielded her from the reproaches 
of others. And then the body of Hector is consigned to the 
funeral pile. 

There is a great difference between the afflictions of An- 
dromache and Penelope. Those of the former come upon her 
suddenly, and smite her, as it were, to the earth ; but with the 
latter the conviction that her husband will never return grad- 
ually increases, and her other trials follow in like manner. 
Hence there is a corresponding difference in the more promi- 
nent features of their minds. The latter has become guarded 
and wary ; the former apprehensive and easily excitable. It 
is difficult to conceive how the weeping- Penelope could have 
sustained the part of Andromache. Her greater strength of 
mind would have increased her suffering, and she must have 
fallen a prey to anguish long before the city was captured. 
But had the former been placed in the palace of Ithaca, she 
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must have failed to equal the endurance of the latter. Her 
mind is neither so quick nor so penetrating as that of Penel- 
ope, and she would have been able neither to understand how 
she ought to act, nor to devise means of eluding the necessi- 
ties which would almost compel her to an unwise course. 
Her love has not that strength of reason to give it endurance 
which is found in the wife of Ulysses, but is rather simple, 
unguided impulse. Penelope was able to cope with the 
troubles of her position alone. Andromache has continual 
need of some one on whom she can lean for support, and to 
whom she can confide all her secret purposes. She has noth- 
ing in herself to sustain her, and when deprived of one prop, 
after a short and vain attempt to stand alone, she must find 
another or perish. 

We have thus briefly considered the character of each indi- 
vidual of that group of female personages which the poems 
of Homer place before us, and we cannot but admire the skill 
with which the poet has sketched them. Occurring, as they 
do for the most part, incidentally and in the episodes of his 
work, he has yet preserved an exact consistency in his delinea- 
tion, and drawn each in perfect conformity with nature, and 
yet entirely different from all the others. On a survey of 
their several portraits, we cannot but feel that, whether they 
are historical persons, or mere creations of a poet's fancy, to 
us, at least, they have a real existence. 



